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Gnarly oak is focus of 
conference and festival 


BY PATTY PITTS 

One of southern Vancouver Island’s most distinc¬ 
tive indigenous trees, the Garry oak, will be 
studied, celebrated and venerated at UVic during 
the first international Garry Oak Meadow Sympo¬ 
sium and Community Festival May 5 to 9. 

Speakers at the symposium will discuss various 
aspects of the Garry oak meadow ecosystem, the 
effects on it from colonization and the prehistoric 
inter-relationships between the ecosystems and the 
lives of aboriginal people. The community festival 
on May 8 will combine entertainment, education 
and activities for all ages. 

“The existing Garry oak meadows represent less 
than one per cent of the original habitat that once 
existed on southern Vancouver Island,” says UVic 
biology graduate student Brenda Beckwith, who is 
completing her PhD dissertation on the Garry oak 
and camas meadows and will speak at the sympo¬ 
sium. “The trees represent a rare and endangered 
ecosystem. It’s a heritage ecosystem that we must 
protect.” 

The symposium is sponsored by UVic’s school of 
environmental studies and restoration of natural 
systems program, in partnership with the Pacific 
Wildlife Research Centre of the Canadian Wildlife 


Service, the Garry Oak Meadow Preservation 
Society, the Native Plant Study Group of the 
Victoria Horticultural Society and the Society for 
Ecological Restoration, Northwest and B.C. chapters. 

Garry oak and camas ecosystems are primarily 
restricted to southern Vancouver Island because of 
its unique climate in the protective rain shadow of 
the Olympic and Vancouver Island mountains. The 
delicate, blue camas flowers and the distinctive, 
gnarled oaks share similar ecological requirements. 
Both thrive in wet spring and hot, dry summer 
weather. Camas, which can’t compete with dense 
vegetation found in other ecosystems, flourish 
among the oaks. Both used to exist in continuous 
stands that stretched from Sooke to Sidney and up 
the east coast of Vancouver Island. Development 
and urbanization has since reduced most of the 
open meadow species to hilltop rocky outcrops. 

The symposium begins May 5 with an opening 
address by speakers Dr. Richard Hebda (restoration 
of natural systems) and Bill Turner (The Land 
Conservancy). On May 6-7 speakers will discuss: the 
plants, wildlife, birds and insects that live in Garry 
oak meadows; the biology and genetics of the 

See GARRY OAK ... cont'donp.2 


Beckwith and a Garry oak 


Townhall meetings seek 
input on presidential search 

IVir’s nresidential search committee students, facultv and staff can 


UVic’s presidential search committee 
is looking for some advice. 

The 21-member group, chaired by 
board of governors chair Brian Lamb 
and comprising Chancellor Dr. Norma 
Mickelson, university secretary Sheila 
Sheldon Collyer and members 
representing the board, senate, the 
student societies, the deans, the 
alumni association and each of the 
undergraduate faculties, is consulting 
widely both on- and off-campus to 
gather opinions about key issues 
facing the university and the next 
president, and the skills and experi¬ 
ence that individual will require. 

The group has scheduled town hall 
meetings on April 12 and 14 to give 
university community members an 
opportunity to make their views known. 

“The committee is asking the 
campus and those in the external 
community with an interest in UVic 
to assist us in determining what 
attributes we should be looking for 
in a new president,” says Lamb. 

“We’re expecting a wide variety of 
perspectives, but the more informed 
points of view we hear, the better 
the list of criteria we’ll be able to 
develop. Getting a range of views on 
the issues facing the university will 
also help the committee to design an 
accurate profile of the next presi¬ 
dent. It’s a weighty task and we’re 
looking for assistance to ensure we 
make the right choices.” 

In addition to the meetings, 


students, faculty and staff can 
provide their suggestions to the 
committee through Sheldon Collyer 
by campus mail or by e-mail at 
sscunsec@uvic.ca. The deadline for 
submissions is April 9- The commit¬ 
tee will also be holding meetings 
with a wide range of on-campus 
groups and community leaders in 
Greater Victoria. 

Current President and Vice- 
Chancellor Dr. David Strong has 
advised the committee that he does 
not wish to be considered for a third 
term. Strong’s second five-year term 
will end June 30, 2000. 

Following its consultations, the 
committee will establish criteria for 
the search, advertise the position 
nationally and invite members of 
the university community to suggest 
possible candidates. Dr. Janet Wright 
of Janet Wright & Associates has 
been hired to assist the committee. 

Candidates on the final shortlist 
will meet with the board, vice 
presidents, deans and administrative 
directors before the committee 
makes its recommendation to the 
board. If the recommendation 
involves an internal candidate, a 
secret ballot is conducted on the 
acceptability of that candidate to 
regular faculty and staff. 

Throughout the process, regular 
progress reports from the committee 
will be available on-line at <web. 
uvic.ca/univsec/PRESIDENT.html>. 


TOWN HALL MEETINGS 

Sponsored by the search committee for president and vice chancellor 

April 12,12-1 p.m. and April 14, 4-5 p.m. 

Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 105 

What will be the issues, challenges, and opportunities facing UVic in the 
next 5-10 years? What does this mean in terms of the background, 
experiences, skills and personal characteristics the search committee 
should be seeking in the next president? 


U-pass is coming to the 
University of Victoria 


V**<*4zi 
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After the highest voter turnout in student elections at the university this 
decade, over two-thirds of UVic students have agreed to add $44 a semester 
to their fees in exchange for unlimited term-time service on all Greater 
Victoria transit routes. 

After two weeks of campaigning — and despite a potentially damaging 
bus strike during the voting period — 3,175 students voted for and 1,520 voted 
against, for a total of 68 per cent in favour of accepting the U-pass proposal. 

“This is great news for all UVic students, the university, and the greater 
Victoria community,” says Rob Fleming, chairperson of the UVic Students’ 
Society (UVSS), which negotiated the U-pass scheme with B.C. Transit. 

The U-pass, which is scheduled to begin in September, is a compulsory 
levy on all students, whether or not they are regular bus users. According to 
the UVSS, the pass will not only save students money on their transporta¬ 
tion costs, it will also provide incentive to students with cars to use transit 
services and reduce parking demands at UVic. 

The university is supporting the U-pass by contributing $170,000 a year 
from parking permit revenues to keep the cost of the passes affordable. 
Student and ancillary services will also fund the estimated $15,000 cost of 
the new student identification cards that will be required. 

Fleming describes the U-pass as “the single best incentive to get people 
out of their cars.” He says that 80 per cent of air pollutants are from vehicle 
emissions, and that after 20 years of negotiating bus concessions for 
students, the UVSS thinks the “timing is right” for an effective transportation 
alternative for the university. There are 60 U-pass schemes at universities 
across North America, he adds, and all have led to transit ridership increases 
of between 15 and 50 per cent. 


Play featured in First 
Peoples House fundraiser 


Substance abuse counsellor Don 
Burnstick knows the pain and havoc 
alcohol can wreak on individuals 
and communities, but he doesn’t let 
the suffering he’s felt and seen 
drain him of his sense of humour. 

Burnstick combines empathy and 
entertainment when he performs 
his play l Am Alcohol: Healing the 
Wounded Warrior in a benefit 
performance for UVic’s proposed 
First Peoples House on April 9 at 
7:30 p.m. in the University Centre 
auditorium. 

Burnstick, a Cree from Alberta’s 
Alexander reserve, gives alcohol an 
identity of cunning and deceit from 
a First Nations perspective. He’ll 
follow the performance with his 


stand-up comedy routine, appearing 
with special guest Winston 
Wuttunee, a Cree entertainer from 
Eagle Hills, Saskatchewan. Wuttunee 
has performed throughout Canada 
and the United States as well as in 
Europe and the Middle East. He’s 
taken his solo act to folk festivals, 
schools, friendship centres and 
conference halls. Wuttunee has 
appeared in three CBC drama 
productions and produced several 
specialty recordings. He now lives in 
Nanaimo. 

The fundraiser is organized by 
the First Nations student caucus in 
the school of social work. The First 
Peoples House will offer a space on 
campus to welcome and support 


aboriginal students and provide 
them with a base for partnerships 
with both on- and off-campus 
communities. Proceeds will also go 
to the First Nations Social Work 
Fund which assists First Nations 
students to attend workshops and 
training seminars, host guest 
speakers and hold graduation 
functions. 

Tickets are $20 for adults, $12 for 
students and seniors, $8 for children 
and $40 for a family (two adults 
and two children) and are available 
at the McPherson box office (386- 
6121) and on campus at the Human 
and Social Development Building, 
room 240, or by calling Roger John 
at 721-6274. 















Looking out over the McKinnon Gym for the last time, Eric Hinricbsen watches bis Vikes teammates practice before 
leaving for tbe CIAU championships March 19 to 21 in Halifax, Nova Scotia. Hinricbsen, who is this year's CIAU 
basketball player-of-tbe-year, graduates from UVic this spring. 
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philosopher ■ : 
delivers inaugural lecture 

Ri Distinguished Canadian philosopher Charles Taylor will kick-off a new 
II annual public lecture series sponsored by UVic’s humanities centre in 
!l association with the CBC. K;:iJ|l|Sll| 

> Taylor will deliver the first Victoria Lecture, entitled “Two Theories 
of Modernity," on March 23 at 7^0 pm in Human and Social Develop- | 
merit A2|0. The lecture will likely be broadcast on a future edition of ; 
§ CBC Radio One’s Ideas program. l®p§ 

: Taylor was educated at Oxford University and is currently teaching 
and writing at McGill University. He has riiade important contributions 
11 to the study of the formation of human identity and has been active 
1 in support of the movement for Quebecois; self-determination. His |§§|| 

I works include Somes of tbe Self The Making of tbe Modern Identity 
|f (1989),: Tbe EdbicspfAUtbenHcity090L r We Politics of Recognition,” 

in MulticulturaiismiWty itM “Nationalism and Modernity” in Tbe 
Morality of Nationalism (1997), 

Dr. Ian MacPherson, UVic’s dean of humanities, was instrumental in 
establishing the new lecture series. "We wanted to create an annual 
event to bring some of the most important thinkers of our times to 
Victoria and to make them available to people in the community, our 
students arid our faculty," says MacPherson. “In the process, we hope to 

II foster a greater appreciation of the contribution of the humanities to 
our lives and to draw public attention to the engagement of humanists 
at UVic with the major cultural issues of our times.” 


VIKES UPDATE 


women lose title in hard-fought 


Vikes 

The Vikes women’s basketball 
team came close to repeating as 
national champions in Thunder 
Bay last weekend, but ended up 
settling for silver after being 
defeated 54-46 by the University of 
Alberta Pandas. 

UVic was ranked number one 
heading into the CIAU champion¬ 
ships, and defeated Concordia 
65-43 and New Brunswick 58-46 
before meeting third-ranked 
Alberta in the final. The Pandas 
had won just one of seven previous 
games between the two teams this 
season but played a tenacious, 
hard-fought game to win the title. 

Vikes coach Kathy Shields was 
named CIAU coach-of-the-year for 
the third time for guiding the 
Vikes to an outstanding season. 
Vikes’ Lindsay Anderson was 
named to the All-Canadian rookie 
team and teammates Lindsay 
Brooke and Janet McLachlan were 
named to the tournament all-star 
team. 

Meanwhile, four members of 
the Vikes women’s cross country 
team won medals at the CIAU 
track and field championships at 


distinctive trees; the need to 
protect the ecosystems; and 
aboriginal perspectives on the 
meadows. 

The community festival will 
feature hands-on exhibits and 
activities to introduce children and 
adults to the creatures and charac¬ 
teristics of Garry oak ecosystems. 
Entertainment, walks and tours of 
nearby Garry oak meadows will 


McGill University in Montreal on 
March 12 and 13. 

Barbora Brych won gold in the 
1,500m and 3,000m and Larissa 
Managh won silver in the 1,500m 
and 1,000m. Brych and Managh 
teamed up with Wendy Cocksedge 
and Stephanie Mills to take silver 
in the 4x800 relay. All four women 
were named All-Canadians by 
virtue of winning a medal. Brych 
has also been chosen to run in the 
world cross-country champion¬ 
ships on March 28 in Belfast, 
Ireland. The Vikes women’s team 
placed 7th overall while the men’s 
team placed 20th. 

The medal-winning perform¬ 
ances built on the Vikes’ success at 
the Canada West indoor track and 
field championships in Edmonton 
Feb. 26 and 27. Managh won triple 
gold in the women’s 1,000m and 
1,500m and anchored UVic’s first 
place 4x800m relay team. Brych 
won gold in the women’s 3,000m 
race and was also a member of the 
winning relay team (along with 
Mills and Cocksedge). Both Brych 
and Managh won their medals 
with personal best runs. 


also be offered. Symposium 
delegates can chose from a variety 
of field trips on May 9. 

The deadline for registration 
for the symposium is April 12,1999- 
For registration and symposium 
information contact UVic confer¬ 
ence management at 250-721-8703 
or check the conference Web site 
at <http://www.uvcs.uvic.ca/ 
conf/garryoak>. 


On the men’s side, Vikes James 
Morrison, Paul Morgan, Mark 
Creery and Jason Juteau finished 
second to the University of 
Calgary in the 4x800m relay. 

Bruno Mazotta won bronze in the 
men’s 3,000m. Morrison and 
Morgan were fourth and fifth in 
the men’s 1,000m. 

In other Vikes news, two 
student athletes and two teams are 


Two members of the Vikes men’s 
basketball team won national 
awards last night at the CIAU 
championships in Halifax. 

Eric Hinrichsen capped a brilliant 
year by winning the Mike Moser 
award as the outstanding basketball 
player in Canada. The graduating 
player won the same award two 
years ago. Teammate Robbie Green 
was presented with the Saxon 
award, given each year to the CIAU 
basketball rookie-of-the-year. 


nominees for this year’s Greater 
Victoria Sports Awards. Rower 
Buffy Alexander, Olympic medalist 
and member of Canada’s women’s 
eights, and Lisa Koop, a member of 
last year’s CIAU championship 
team and now a member of 
Canada’s national team, are both 
nominated for Victoria female 
athlete-of-the-year. The Vikes 
1997-98 women’s basketball team 


The Vikes are at the champion¬ 
ship as a wild card entry. Al¬ 
though they won the Canada West 
title in regular season play, they 
lost the playoff championship to 
the University of Alberta Golden 
Bears. Tonight (March 19), the 
Vikes play their first game of the 
championships against McMaster 
at 5 p.m. Pacific time. All Vikes 
games at the championships will 
be broadcast live on CFUV FM 
101.9. 


final 

and the 1998 Vikes women’s cross 
country team, which both won 
national titles last year, are 
nominees for team-of-the-year 
award. 

The awards banquet takes place 
on April 10. For ticket information 
contact 658-8627. 


April 13-14 Eve., Sat 2 pm 
Meditation 
Mini-Intensive 

The Comtemplative Centre 
181 Fulford-Ganges Rd. 

Salt Spring Island 

An opportunity for silent, sustained 
practice of meditation in the Chris¬ 
tian tradition. Periods of formal group 
meditation will alternate with times for 
individual prayer and reflection. The 
retreat will be in silence. The Rev. Dr. 
Cynthia Bourgeault. 

Register, information, simple 
accommodation. Margaret Haines 
( 250 ) 537 - 4789 . _ 
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Books, Gifts, 
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a difference 



737 Pandora Ave 
Victoria, B.C. 
V8W 1 m 


Tel. (250) 382-5814 OR 1-800-663-6290 

Fax (250) 382-5844 Email: koinonia@islandnet.com 


Volunteers - tell us your story 

Volunteers are special people who deserve recognition 
for the good work they do to improve the quality of life in 
their community. The Ring would like to hear about members of 
the UVic community who donate their time to help others. We’ll 
feature a selection of your local hero stories to 
mark National Volunteer Week, April 18-24. 

Send your suggestions to The Ring {do UVic communications 
services, Sedgewick CI49) or e-mail them to vshore@uvic.ca 
by April 9 for publication in the April 16 issue. 
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Two Vikes hoopsters 
net national awards 
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FULFILLS LIFE-LONG DREAM 


Grad student heads for renowned 
wildlife conservation program 


BY MIKE McNENEY 

UVic biology graduate student 
Patrick Garcia will experience the 
culmination of a life-long dream to 
help save endangered wildlife when 
he leaves in April to begin up to a 
year of study and field experience 
with the Jersey Wildlife Preservation 
Trust (WPT). 

The organization was established 
by the late conservationist Gerald 
Durreli, whose television programs, 
along with those of David 
Attenborough, left a lasting impres¬ 
sion on Garcia when he was 
growing up in London, England and 
Calgary. 

“Seeing the work that they did — 
and at a level that, as a kid, I could 
understand — really turned me on 
to nature and wildlife. Looking back 
now, I view those people as huge 
influences,” says Garcia. “I would 
like to have that role. I think its 
really important that I share my 
enthusiasm and experience for 
conservation and biology with 
others.” 

Garcia was selected this year’s 
Canadian participant in the Jersey 
program by the Guelph-based 
Wildlife Preservation Trust Canada, 
the WPT’s Canadian arm. 

As the “1999 Canadian New 
Noah,” Garcia receives a full 
scholarship that includes a three- 
month diploma training program at 
the Jersey Zoo to learn captive 
breeding and husbandry techniques 
for endangered species. “I’ve known 
about this group for as long as I can 



Garcia 


remember and I was always 
interested in the kind of work they 
do,” he says. 

From Jersey, Garcia will be sent 
to the island of Mauritius in the 
Indian Ocean where he’ll be 
involved in long-established 
programs to save some of the most 
critically threatened species on the 
planet. He’ll be conducting field 
studies and assisting with re- 
introductions of, for example, the 
Echo parakeet, whose numbers have 
dwindled to about two dozen. 

Sixteen of the island’s 25 endemic 
species have become extinct due to 
habitat loss, pesticides, natural 
events, or introduced predators such 
as rats, cats and mongooses. 

Hundreds of young Canadian 
scientists apply for the scholarship 


each year and this was the second 
time Garcia had been interviewed. 

In the six years since his first 
interview, he’s honed skills in 
research, field studies, teaching and 
public speaking. 

Through the UVic Speakers 
Bureau, he’s given 30 presentations 
to schools and community groups 
describing his work with toads, 
bats, birds and primates. 

“After I’ve given a talk, the 
level of enthusiasm I’ve received 
makes me realize that people 
really are interested in science 
and conservation,” Garcia says. “If 
we [scientists] can share our 
results with them and make them 
accessible, that’s half the battle. 

It’s really important to share what 
we do with the community.” 

In addition to his academic and 
community work, Garcia has 
travelled to Asia, Africa, Mexico 
and Europe. 

“Patrick has shown a keen 
interest in exploring the world 
and has demonstrated that he’s 
learned a lot from his travels,” 
says Elaine Williams, executive 
director of WPT Canada. “He 
appreciates the significance that if 
we’re going to make any headway 
for endangered species, we have to 
bring the general public on side 
and educate them.” 

Garcia plans to return to UVic 
to complete his master’s degree 
before veterinary school and a 
career as a wildlife veterinarian/ 
conservation biologist. 
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Hilllsll Leonardo remembered ||| 

Drs. Betty Hanley and 


students dtCowicban Valley Secondary School in pupcanas d legacy of 
tbeHt 4§f Teachers’Association inference wbicbuias 
tbe mural, which bangs in tbefoyerof the David Lam Auditorium in tbe 
MacLaurin btiitding, was produced as a doss project bytystudentsiofW^ 
Cowicban Secondary art teacher lynda Faulks. Tbe targe structure is ||§§ 
composed of individual clay tiles that were glazed, fired, and mounted 
for banging. The tiles all deal with tbe life and times of Leonardo. 


AT SENATE 

New student awards policy generates lively debate 


Senate has adopted a new university 
policy on student awards to allow 
critics of proposed awards to voice 
and substantiate their opposition. 

Before the amended policy was 
adopted at the March 3 senate 
meeting, there was much discussion 
over its wording, several attempts to 
send it back to the senate committee 
on awards for further work, and 
debate over the futility of trying to 
define the social responsibility 
concerns that would guide the 
committee. 

A policy on student awards was 
requested at senate’s Nov. 4 meeting 
after members voted to remove a 


$2,000 Shell Canada scholarship from 
the list of awards recommended to 
the board. Some senate members had 
objected to the oil company’s 
exploration and business practices in 
Nigeria. 

Dr. Rennie Warburton (sociology) 
expressed concern that the policy 
emphasized procedure over criteria on 
social responsibility. Dean of law 
David Cohen responded that the 
definition of social responsibility 
would evolve through senate’s 
implementation of the policy. 

The debate also touched on the 
thorny issue of defining what is and 
what isn’t a socially responsible 


source of funding for a student 
award. Student senator John Trueman 
expressed doubts that senate could 
pass a policy if it tried to include 
criteria on social responsibility. Dr. 

Reg Mitchell (chemistry) agreed, 
saying the diversity of opinions on 
the matter would scuttle any attempt. 
“My idea of social responsibility will 
be totally different from other 
people’s. For example, I might want to 
not accept any awards from a law 
firm that has ever defended a drug 
dealer. We’ll deal with them [criteria] 
as the cases come up.” Finally, the 
policy, as amended, was adopted. 

In other business, a motion to 


approve a submission to the 1999-2000 
Calendar from the department of 
theatre prompted lengthy and, at 
times, emotional debate. The submis¬ 
sion called for the deletion of the 
theatre/drama in education option 
within the theatre major program. “It’s 
unique, it’s interdisciplinary, it has 
academic value, it leads to employ¬ 
ment,” said Trueman of the deleted 
option. “It’s a sad day for the theatre 
program as a whole.” 

In defending the decision, fine arts 
dean Dr. Giles Hogya said it was the 
result of wide consultation within the 
faculty. “No one likes to see this end, 
but the government has cut our funds 


and we had to decide which limb to 
cut off.” He added that all students 
currently enrolled in the option will 
be able to take the required courses to 
complete their degrees. 

UVic will not be left out when it 
comes to celebrating the new millen¬ 
nium. Senate approved a recommenda¬ 
tion to hold a special Convocation in 
late spring of 2000 to mark the 
significant year. The criteria for this 
special Convocation will be the same 
as for regular Convocations and will 
include, in addition, nominees whose 
contributions to society in the 20th 
century reach into and have implica¬ 
tions for society in the 21st century. 



FINANCIAL LTD 


RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
MARCH 1999 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs 
Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 





Age 

55 

60 65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

*Minimum Payout 

$119 

$139 $167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$149,803 

$127,019 $108,288 

$95,731 

$88,215 

$81,277 

$72,507 

Accelerated Payout: Income over 5 years $948 

Total 5 year payout 

$56,880 


Income over 10 years $536 

Total 10 year period 

$64,320 


Income over 15 years $390 

Total 15 year period 

$70,200 


*Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.30%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of 

investments are available. 







Life Annuities: 







Male- A 9 e 

55 

60 65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

...payments cease at death 

$297 

$325 $366 

$411 

$438 

$507 

$625 

...10 years guaranteed 

Female 

$291 

$316 $347 

$376 

$392 

$424 

$461 

...payments cease at death 

$271 

$291 $320 

$352 

$371 

$423 

$515 

...10 years guaranteed 

$268 

$287 $312 

$338 

$353 

$386 

$431 

Joint Life: 10 yrs g’teed 

$253 

$268 $290 

$313 

$326 

$359 

$407 

Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 


Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 



Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of Tour Guide to RRIFs and Annuities ” please telephone or write: 

402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 


GORPON HEAP CHIROPRACTIC 



Dr. Preet Sehmi BSc. D.C. 

Dr. Cindy Matthew BSc., D.C. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT CHIROPRACTIC CARE 
CAN MAXIMIZE YOUR HEALTH, ENDURANCE 
AND BOOST YOUR IMMUNE SYSTEM? 

Treatment can help the following: 

. sports related injuries 

* headaches, neck and lower back pain 

• shoulder, arm and hand problems 

* hip, knee and foot ailments 

• ICBC/WCB injuries _ 


Located near Uvic at McKenzie and Shelboume 
Open Saturdays and evenings 
218-1595 McKenzie Ave, Victoria, B.C. V8N 1A4 
Phone: 477-6680 



































CO-OP WEEK MARCH 22-27 


UVic co-op helps local 
high-tech businesses thrive 

As Canada celebrates co-operative education week (March 22-27), local high- 
tech business leaders are crediting UVic co-op programs with helping their 
companies grow and succeed. Each year, UVic co-op — Canada’s third-largest 
university co-op program — places students in more than 3,000 paid, four- 
month work terms locally and around the world. 

UVic co-op programs have been operating for 23 years, long enough that 
many former co-op grads are now hiring current co-op students. 

Dave Nicolson is a geography co-op grad and director of Clover Point 
Cartographies Ltd. in Victoria, a geographic information systems service 
company. “We have turned to geography co-op to fill many of our short-term 
employment needs since 1994,” he says. “Many of these motivated students 
have become permanent members of the Clover Point team upon graduation.” 

Sean Stapleton, a former UVic BCom co-op student, is marketing analyst at 
Power Measurement Ltd. in Saanichton, a leading manufacturer of advanced, 
multi-function digital power and billing meters. “Most of the people we hire 
have either completed co-op terms with us or have previous co-op experience 
that is directly applicable to their jobs,” he explains. “Over the longer term, I 
expect to use UVic’s business co-op program as a starting point when 1 look 
for suitable applicants for positions that open up in my department.” 

Several other key staff at Power Measurement are former UVic co-op 
students, including company president Brad Forth. 

Former UVic co-op student Maureen Gordon is manager of marketing 
communications for UWI.Com, The Internet Forms Company, the leading 
provider of Internet forms for business-to-business e-commerce. With offices 
in Saanich and Concord, California, UWI was founded by two former UVic 
staff members. 

“UVic co-op has provided a staffing resource of talented personnel that has 
been valuable to our company’s growth,” she says. “Co-op students are 
motivated, independent, and creative and come with a level of experience that 
enables us to give them considerable responsibility.” 
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Seminar tackles life and 
death decisions 

Discussions about death and physical 
and mental incapacity may be 
uncomfortable or unpleasant, but 
decisions about will planning and 
guardianship are a necessary part of 
life. The faculty of law and division 
of continuing studies are presenting 
a special seminar about these 
important decisions, “Taking Care of 
the Future,” on Sunday, March 21 
from 1-4 p.m. Dean of law David 
Cohen will chair the session, 
featuring panelists and lawyers Tino 
Di Bella, Mark Horne and Fiona 
Hunter. They’ll discuss power-of- 
attorney, committees and adult 
guardianship legislation, limits on 
the power of wills, and effective 
methods of asset transfer. Di Bella, 
with the law firm of Jawl and 
Bundon, is a specialist in wills and 
estates and estate litigation. Horne 
heads the wills and estates depart¬ 
ment of the law firm of Horne 
Coupar. Hunter teaches the succes¬ 
sion course at UVic’s faculty of law 
and specializes in estate planning 
and estate litigation. The seminar fee 
is $25. To register call 472-4747. 

A backstage look at 
opera intrigue 

Temperamental divas, theatre 
impresarios using questionable 
business practices, and harried 
managers juggling the bruised egos 
of singers and dancers. It may sound 
like an average day on Broadway, but 
it was also the reality of theatre life 


in the 1700s. Dean of graduate 
studies Dr. Gordana Lazarevich will 
demonstrate how little on stage and 
backstage life has changed in 
“Intrigue and Entrepreneurship at 
the Opera: A Day in the Life of an 
18th Century Impresario” on March 
23 at 7:30 p.m. in the 1996 Classroom 
Building, room C103. “I’ll use real life 
examples to describe the Byzantine 
interactions between singers, 
dramatists, political figures and 
opera managers,” says Lazarevich, 
who plans to use illustrations of 18th 
century opera houses and personali¬ 
ties and play selections from several 
operas in her presentation. She’ll also 
show how nothing has really 
changed. “Modern divas behave the 
same as they did 200 years ago,” she 
says. This UVic Faculty Series 
presentation is free and open to the 
public. 

Fancy footwork featured at 
Dance Showcase 

Ballet shoes and army boots will be 
among the footwear gracing the 
stage during the third annual UVic 
Dance Showcase at the University 
Centre on March 23 at 12:30 p.m. The 
showcase is an opportunity for the 
students of athletics and recreational 
services dance classes to demonstrate 
their different skills and styles. 
Performances will include swing, 
modern, ballet, jazz, Afro Caribbean 
and traditional dance of India. Some 
of the performers are beginners 
while others are life-long dancers. 
Both students and instructors have 



Special student honoured 


Chief Justice Bryan Williams presents UVic law student Dr. Penny Harvey 
with the faculty of law’s new humanitarian award. The award recognizes 
a law student whose extra efforts in helping and supporting fellow 
students improves their law school experience. Several students spoke about 
Harvey’s generosity in assisting those who, through language or cultural 
differences or physical disabilities, struggled at times with the challenges of 
a law education. A special reception recognizing Harvey was held in the 
Faculty Club on March 10. 


only had eight weeks—the duration 
of the dance classes—to plan and 
rehearse the show. “It’s kind of 
record-breaking odds that we can 
pull it together in eight weeks. I love 
the intensity with which this 
happens,” says organizer and teacher 
Denise Lieutaghi. Tickets to the show 
are available at the UVic Gordon 
Head Complex, the McKinnon 
Complex or at the door. 

Campus celebrates 
women’s talents 

UVic celebrated the achievements, 
talents, and giftedness of women on 
campus March 8, International 
Women’s Day. The MacLaurin foyer 
was the scene of performances and 
displays of talent, organized by the 
UVic faculty women’s caucus and the 
advisor on women to the vice- 
president academic and provost. 
Faculty women’s caucus chair Dr. 

Lily Dyson, in her welcoming 
remarks, conveyed special thanks to 
the many non-academic staff women 
who contributed their work and 
talents to the celebration. “On this 
International Women’s Day we also 
must not forget about other women 
who don’t have the privileges we 
enjoy in this community due to 
poverty, political and social oppres¬ 
sion, and war,” she said. In addition 
to the many paintings, publications, 
arts and crafts, there were perform¬ 
ances, including an oration in tribute 
to women by Prof. Juliana Saxton 
(theatre), a program of vocal music 
by Ann Bateman (libraries), original 
poetry by Lori Acker (libraries), and 
music from members of the school 
of music. 

Motorola donation 
goes to engineering 

Three members of the Motorola 
Cellular Infrastructure Group in 
Richmond visited campus March 8 to 
deliver a cheque for $17,000 US and 
conduct an information session on job 
opportunities that was packed with 
UVic students. The Motorola donation 
will provide $5,000 US for Science 
venture, $5,000 US for the engineering 
and computer science co-op program, 
and $7,000 US for a proposed scholar¬ 
ship for women with a university 
degree who are pursuing a second 
degree in the areas of computer science 
or engineering. 

Women’s rugby Vikes 
win tournament 

The Vikes women’s rugby team won 
their own three-day invitational 
tournament by defeating the UBC 
Thunderbirds 20-7 in the competition’s 
final match on Feb. 20. UVic shut out 
all three teams in the tournament 
enroute to the title. On the first day of 
competition, the Vikes defeated Trinity 
Western 49-0 before downing UBC, the 
top-ranked team in the country, 29-0 
and shutting out Alberta by the same 
score on the second day of the 
tournament. 
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The Oscars: where “popular” is a dirty word 


Yes, mainstream films can be formulaic, commercial and violent, but that's no reason to dismiss them 



BY DR. LIANNE McLARTY 

hen I was asked to write about the 

Oscars for this column, my first 
response was to decline. I don’t watch them, 
and truth be told, I’d rather watch the paint 
in someone else’s apartment dry. I don’t like 
their insular, self-congratulatory nature, their 
spectacular displays of glamour and privilege, 
the endless acceptance speeches that only 
very rarely achieve the right to be called 
“good television” (like Dustin Hoffman 
assuring the audience that “Oscar” has no 
genitalia), and their painfully middle-of-the- 
road, not surprisingly safe, nominations. 

The Academy Awards are obviously a 
commercial event, an aspect of the promo¬ 
tional culture that surrounds all “Hollywood” 
films. They have very little to do with quality. 
Yet I find myself wondering if these criticisms 
are valid, since I question the assumptions 
that commercial viability contaminates 
culture, and that “quality” is an appropriate 
(albeit ambiguous) standard against which to 
judge cultural practices. 

Popular culture has long been denigrated 
because it is the commercial culture of 
industrial capitalism. The traditional Left 
feared commodity culture’s ability to pacify 
audiences, and divert their attention from real 
social inequalities. The Right lamented popular 
culture’s threat to the “art” of the elites, and 
warned of culture’s debasement through its 
“mass” appeal. 

What both positions share is the belief in a 
fundamental split between so-called “high” 
and “low” art (and their audiences), as well as 
a tendency to use the standards developed for 
the former to evaluate the latter. Art, it is said, 
should be unique and difficult. Popular films, 
by their very nature, are conventional (which 
is not to say they don’t change); as the current 
popularity of sequels suggests, they are 
hardly unique. Because the conventions of 
these films work in concert with audience 
expectation, they are also not difficult 
(which is not to say they don’t sometimes 
subvert those expectations). So, movies aren’t 
“art.” 

Yet, using the standards for valuing “art” 
to denigrate and dismiss popular films 
because they are commercial, conventional, 
easily read and widely consumed is rather 
like dismissing chemistry because it’s not 
theatre. The point is not that one is “art,” but 
that specific cultural practices need to be 
considered on their own terms. 

To say that Hollywood movies are formu¬ 
laic is less a critical analysis than a simple 
description. Indeed, popular films are of 
interest precisely because their established 
conventions are a means of social communica¬ 
tion, negotiating or managing (depending on 
your point of view) actual social conflicts. In 
this respect, Hollywood movies are as valid a 


site of study as more accepted forms of 
cultural expression, such as art history and 
literature. This defence of the popular extends 
to those more traditional fields, since it is 
premised on the assumption that all culture 
contributes as much to what a society is and 
does as its social institutions and ritualized 
practices. 

Another frequently heard criticism of 
popular movies pertains to portrayals of 
violence. In fact, awards shows such as the 


Oscars could be seen as a way for media culture 
to celebrate and validate itself against its 
detractors, some of whom charge that “the media” 
not only promotes violence, but elicits its 
perpetration in the unsuspecting movie-goer. “You 
go into the cinema okay, but come out a killer!” If 
this were the case, why is it we don’t sing in 
the rain after seeing a musical? 

The counter-argument — that violent 
culture works like a safety valve, providing 
cathartic release and preventing the acting out 
of violence — is equally flawed. These positions 
attribute far too much power to what, by many 
estimations, audiences generally don’t take 
very seriously (the current popularity of 


horror/comedy hybrids suggests this). They 
also replay worn critiques of popular culture 
which see it as contaminated, and assume its 
audiences, “the masses,” can’t discern, or are 
easily manipulated. 

It’s far too simplistic (and elitist) to isolate 
and scapegoat the diverse products of “the 
media,” and charge them with what amounts 
to mind control. Popular culture does help to 
shape a society’s sense of itself, but to 
assume that it is capable of directly changing 


our behaviour fails to recognize other, more 
immediate, social, historical and economic 
conditions or influences. 

My point is that violence in the media 
needs to be addressed in qualitative, not 
quantitative, terms. The tendency in some 
studies to count the number of violent acts 
fails to address bow a violent act is repre¬ 
sented; visualizing something is not an 
automatic endorsement. What’s more violent? 
Showing the carnage of war, or replacing it 
with sanitized (and censored) images that 
amount to abstract patterns of light on a 
screen? 

Granted, the high tech Gulf War media 


images made better dinner-time television 
than those from Vietnam, but erasing 
violence in this way is arguably more 
sinister; it validates violence (“it’s a ‘just’ 
war”) and simultaneously disguises it (“it’s- 
‘just’ a war”). Indeed, some credit the TV 
coverage of Vietnam for helping to mobilize 
more people to approve of bringing an end to 
that war. Banning portrayals of violence 
may work towards absenting a discussion of 
it from cultural discourse, leading to its tacit 
acceptance. 

I find myself asking about “media 
violence” of another kind. Personally, I’m 
more disturbed by the relatively recent 
Hollywood love affair with historical 
dramas (in part, because they can conven¬ 
iently avoid contemporary feminist issues), 
than I am by a horror movie that graphi¬ 
cally suggests the oppressive aspects of 
capitalism by situating zombies in a 
shopping mall ( Dawn of the Dead , 1979). 

But, maybe that’s just me. I’ve turned what 
was supposed to be a discussion of Holly¬ 
wood glamour into a journey through its 
gutters! 

What about the Oscars? I’d still rather see 
the movie. 

Dr. Lianne McLarty is associate dean of fine 
arts at UVic. Her areas of interest include 
cultural studies, popular culture and 
feminism, and horror and science fiction. 


CC To denigrate popular films because they are commercial, 
conventional, easily read and widely consumed is rather 
like dismissing chemistry because it’s not theatre. 
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Whale r eseariir flmill 
if First Nations links 

The UVic whale research lab’s study on gray whale ecology in ||||||||I 
Clayoquot Sound (see story, right) involves three faculty members, six 
graduate students, two government researchers.,. and a village. f 
In the early years of the study, Dr. Dave Duffus (geography) and 
his research team set up their field camp in Ahous Bay on Vargas 
Island, about 10 km from Tofino. “At the time, the whales seemed to 
favour Ahous Bay," he recalls, “so it made sense for us to be based 
closer to them." The trade-off was the the inconvenience of being shut 
off from supplies, electricity and telephones, and the discomfort of 
tent life in wet, cold weather. I\x§||1PP Ijf fltS 

HI But not for long. Because Ahous Bay — and a later camp on Flores 
Island - is within the traditional territory of the Ahousaht First |j||| 
Nation (part of the fluu-chah-nulth Tribal Council), Duffus had sought 
and received permission to move the camp there. It was the beginning 
of a working relationship between UVic researchers and the Ahousaht 
people that continues to this day 

*:1iy 19% the reMrchels were jlllil groceries Invdiage of 
Ahousaht. Two yean later, they moved into the village house of 
hereditafy Chief Earl George (now a graduate student at UVic); “The gf' 
uove hada monumental impact on our ability to do things, like moor 
;#r boatj get a telephone, dry our clothes," says Duffus. ‘We were able 
(io concentrate oh doing more science.” 

||||i Since then, as funding has allowed, Village high school 
: siudehts have been hired on as research interns for the summer Of 
fMalso contribute our data to local interests,” says Duffus, who : 
!il!|s: that the sea and its resources have always been a central ' 
theme in the AhpUsaht Culture. “We: try to make our science work 
'for them," he adds. 

That philosophy extends into the local school, too. M the past, the ; 
researchers have donated boxes of university texts to the school 
;^^^ : And now, funded by a UVic innovative teaching grant, Duffus 
add his grad student team will work with Ahousaht teachers, students 
and othef community members to develop a marine ecology work- 

^ research - for use in 

The village school. The long-term goal is to get more Ahousaht 
students attending UVic. : . r::.? 

Lp: “Students from rural cbrnmUnities typically have a really hard 
ptime at university because it’s tough to prepare," says Duffus. if we ||| 
|Hi get some materials into the library and the classrooms, it gives 
| them a much better idea of what to expect." 
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BYVALERIE SHORE 

I t’s no easy feat to study an 
animal that weighs 35 tonnes, 
lives in a hostile environment and 
spends up to 95 per cent of its time 
out of your sight. 

Just ask the small group of 
researchers in the University of 
Victoria’s whale research lab, who, 
despite these obstacles, are learning 
more and more every year about 
the feeding ecology of one of the 
largest animals found off the B.C. 
coast — the Pacific gray whale. 

The lab, housed in UVic’s geogra¬ 
phy department, conducts research on 
a variety of whale-related topics, such 
as whalewatching and the cultural 


aspects of marine mammals, but it is 
the gray whale that is the focal point 
for most of the work. For three-and-a- 
half months every summer, the lab 
virtually empties as faculty and 
graduate student researchers head out 
to the wild waters of Clayoquot Sound 
on western Vancouver Island, where a 
small number of gray whales spend 
the summer fattening up for their 
southward migration in the fall. 

What the researchers have found 
out so far — and what they hope to 
discover more about in the years to 
come - is that the role of gray whales 
in B.G’s coastal ecosystem is far more 
complex than previously thought. 

“A lot of the literature on gray 
whales seems to be talking about a 



Researchers in UVic’s whale research lab pose with their unusual lab centre¬ 
piece — a large ; 45 kilogram skull of a Baird’s beaked whale. Pictured, l-r, 
front: grad students Christina Tomhach and Ellen Hines; rear: grad student 
Chris Malcolm, geography prof Dave Duffus and grad student Sonya Meier. 
Absent: grad students Jason Dunham and Anna Bass. 


Two UVic writers win 
national literary awards 

UVic writing professor Bill Gaston and 1994 writing graduate Suzanne 
Buffam earned Canadian Literary Awards in February, the country’s largest 
award program for unpublished works. 

Both winners picked up $10,000, courtesy of the Canada Council, CBC 
Radio and Saturday Night magazine, which is publishing each of the 
winning entries. 

Gaston won for his short story Where It Comes From, Where It Goes , the 
tale of a faith healer in “deeply rural” New Brunswick. In selecting it over 
the 1,200 other entries, judges described the story as “with a mysterious 
qwality...a mature and beautifully crafted work.” 

Buffam, currently pursuing her master of fine arts degree at the 
University of Iowa Writers’ Workshop, won in the poetry category. 

Gaston said the best part about going to Toronto to collect the award 
was the flight home, seated across the aisle from Alice Munro. Munro had 
attended the award ceremony to pay tribute to Canadian Literary Awards 
founder Robert Weaver, who established the program 20 years ago. 

Gaston came to the UVic writing department — “the best place to be in 
Canada to teach writing” - this past fall after spending the last 10 years in 
New Brunswick. He has written three novels, three short story collections 
and a book of poetry. His latest story collection Sex is Red (Cormorant), 
was published last year. 

A Globe and Mail reviewer wrote that, along with his other work, Sex is 
Red should elevate Gaston “into the leading ranks of Canadian authors... He 
deserves to dwell in the company of Findley, Atwood or Munro as one of 
this country’s outstanding literary treasures.” 


different animal than the one we’ve 
come to know in Clayoquot,” says UVic 
geographer Dr. Dave Duffus, who heads 
the whale research lab. “Our studies 
have revealed some interesting facts 
and opened up whole new areas for us 
to investigate.” 

The gray whale is a baleen whale. 
Instead of teeth, it has plates of baleen 
— made of a substance similar to 
human fingernails — which hang 
down from the roof of its mouth. It 
feeds by gulping in quantities of food 
and water, and then straining the 
water out through the baleen plates. 

Scientists have long believed that 
the gray whale is primarily a bottom 
feeder, grubbing in the mud and sand 
for benthic organisms such as worms 
and small shrimplike animals known 
as amphipods. But that doesn’t seem to 
be the case in Clayoquot. “We’ve found 
that they seem to prefer to feed 
anywhere but the bottom,” says 
Duffus. 

To find out what, how and where 
the whales are eating, a variety of 
field research techniques are used, 
including photo-identification, 
transect habitat studies, time-depth 
recorder tagging, plankton tows, 
bottom dredges — and patient 
observation. It can be cold, wet and 
tiring work, yet everyone pitches in 
to help, including faculty, grad 
students, and some senior under¬ 
graduates. “It’s a very cooperative 
atmosphere,” says Duffus. “It needs 
to be, because there’s so little 
funding, and although the work has 
a very sexy image, there’s a lot of 
slavery to it.” 

The whale research lab’s unusual 
location — in geography rather than 
biology — gives researchers the 
“methodological freedom” to explore 
the spatial aspects of ecology, using 
such tools as statistics, mapping, and 
GIS. “Because whales spend so much 
time underwater, we can analyse 
their distribution over time and space 
and overlay things like oceanographic 
phenomena, bottom topography and 
water temperature,” explains Duffus. 

Such techniques will come in 
handy as the Clayoquot gray whale 
study expands even further in scope. 
Working with Queen’s University 
geographer Dr. Dennis Jelinski and 
UVic colleague Dr. Olaf Niemann 
(geography), Duffus is conducting a 
major productivity study of Cow 
Bay — a popular feeding spot for 
gray whales — all the way up to the 
Cow Creek drainage. 

“We’ll use a variety of techniques 
to try and understand why some 
bays are particularly productive,” 
says Duffus. “As we continue the 
other whale work, we should begin 
to get an idea of what role gray 
whales play in local ecological 
systems. I’m hopeful it’s going to be 
pretty revealing.” 
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A VIABLE ALTERNATIVE EXISTS 


Salmon management system is 
unconstitutional, claims report 


BY PATTY PITTS 

T he federal Pacific salmon 

management system is unconsti¬ 
tutional and needs to be overhauled, 
according to a report from Dr. Michael 
M’Gonigle, eco-research professor of 
environmental law and policy. 

“We don’t need to abolish the 
entire system, but to make it work, 
the system requires complete 
organizational change,” says 
M’Gonigle. “This would transform 
the Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans (DFO) from a top-down, 
insensitive bureaucracy into an 
overseer of a more decentralized, 
small-scale and co-ordinated 
regional management system.” 

M’Gonigle, who wrote the report 
with UVic law students Emily 
Walter and Celeste McKay, charges 
that the department, in managing 
the salmon fisheries, fails to uphold 
aboriginal constitutional rights and 
fails in its duty as trustee for 
aboriginal people. He says the 
department’s separation of fish 
management and fish production is 
at the heart of the problem. 

“Separating the production of 
fish products from the management 
of fisheries constitutes a structural 
infringement of aboriginal rights 
because it erodes traditional 
management and makes conserva¬ 
tion crises inevitable, and because 
full recognition of aboriginal 
fishery rights requires the develop¬ 
ment of locally driven, culturally 
meaningful, modern, self-regulation 
initiatives by First Nations. 

“This infringement can only be 
legally justified if done for a 
substantial and compelling purpose 
and if it does not violate the 
Crown’s fiduciary duty towards 
aboriginal people,” adds M’Gonigle. 
“Despite claiming any infringement 
is done in the name of conservation, 


the practical effect of the entire 
management system has been quite 
the opposite.” 

Pre-contact aboriginal fishing 
methods were productive but 
largely “passive” (the fish came to 
the place of capture), or highly 
selective when offshore. The 
development of the canning 
industry in the late 1800s brought 
the first regulation of aboriginal 
fishing, which was increasingly 
marginalized, often in the name of 
conservation. Over the past 120 
years, the Pacific salmon fishery has 
been transformed from a commu¬ 
nity-based, community-owned, 
species-specific one to a predomi¬ 
nantly ocean-based industrial 
fishery that is largely indiscriminate 


in its species, run and stock impacts, 
says the report. 

“The current infringements of 
aboriginal fishing rights are 
unnecessary to achieve the legiti¬ 
mate objectives of conservation, 
reconciliation, economic develop¬ 
ment or regional fairness,” says 
M’Gonigle. “A viable alternative 
model for managing the Pacific 
salmon fisheries that does not 
impair aboriginal fishing rights — 
an integrated system of community- 
based management and clean 
production — exists and is in use in 
various jurisdictions throughout the 
world. This new approach would 
hold the promise to resolve many of 
the existing conflicts of aboriginal 
and non-aboriginal fishers.” 
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Education gets gift 

The curriculum lab will get some new audiovisual equipment thanks to 
a $1,000 donation from the Education Students'Association (EDSA) on 
March 15. Shown above, presenting the cheque to education faculty dean 
Dr. Bruce Howe are (left to right): EDSA treasurer Kim Bedard; president 
Kiomi Bellegay; social director A imee Ball; and secretary Laurinda 
Roberts, with education librarian Donald Hamilton. 


ar&HidNiE 

Accommodation Wanted 

Accommodation wanted from May 1: open 
to type (no basements), Beacon Hill to 
downtown. Left, straight, English prof. 43. 
David Heinimann, Northwest College, 250- 
638-5437. 


For Rent 

Okanagan vacation retreat, modem pri¬ 
vate family residence in Kelowna, walk 
to Okanagan beaches, spacious, quiet, at¬ 
tractive, ammenities. Phone 1-250- 
308-0072. 

Holism f^rSBfe 

Blossoms and birdsong with urban 
convenience. Cycle or walk to UVic 
from this 3 br + den rancher. FP. Sunny 
and fenced garden. Owner: 598- 
9031. 

I i^Waliafole: •' j|||| 

Improve your essays with an experienced 
essay tutor. Improved grades guaranteed! 
Call Maria Lindsay 370-9093. E-mail 
Lynz8@bc.sympatico.ca 


Classified ad rates are $10 for up to 25 words 
and $.50 for each additional word. Ads will 
not be accepted by phone and must be de¬ 
livered in writing, with cash payment, to 
UVic Communications Services, Sedgwick 
Cl 49. The advertising deadline is eight days 
before publication date. For more informa¬ 
tion, please call 721-7636. 


Iette r s 


In its wisdom, the senate has decided that a special Convocation will be held 
in the spring of 2000 to mark the commencement of the 21st century and 
the new millennium. In this regard, the senate has asked for nominations 
for candidates for honorary degrees. 

I suggest that the university award an honorary doctorate to someone 
(anyone) who can count from one to 100. Your average six-year-old will 
then be able to explain to the assembled savants that after you’ve finished 
counting from one to 100, the next 100 begins with a number ending with 
the digit “1”. 

Angus Taylor 
Philosophy department 



Are you graduating 
this spring? 


The University of Victoria’s 
spring Convocation ’99 takes 
place June 2-4. with six 
ceremonies spread over the 
three-day period. 

Undergraduates from the 
faculties of business, education, 
human and social development, 
fine arts, and law should pick 
up their graduation packages at 
their respective faculty/ 
department offices. Students in 


engineering, humanities, social 
sciences, and science can pick 
up their material at the ceremo¬ 
nies offices in Sedgewick BI28. 

The pick-up period is 
Tuesday. March 30 to Wednes¬ 
day, April 7 (excluding Good 
Friday and Easter Monday). 

For more information, call 
721-7446/7445 or visit the 
ceremonies Web site at <http:/ 
/web.uvic.ca/ceremony/>. 


i. 


Cadboro Bay Merchants 


AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


CADBORO BAY 
VETERINARY CLINIC 


Dr. Patrick Benloulou 

DIM. M.K.C.V.SMI B.V.Sc.(SA) 



Ph: (250) 477-9061 Fx: (250) 477-9067 
2561 Sinclair Rd, Cadboro Bay, BC V8N1B7 


w 


E 



CADBORO BAY 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY LTD. 


Brian W. Harriott 


PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 


3830 CADBORO BAY ROAD 
TELEPHONE (250) 477-1355 
FAX (250) 477-1357 


Get off campus 

& come on dovrn 



SPECIAL: Saturdays from 1 - 5, Folk Jam 
with open stage mike. Rzrticipate and receive 
a free beer. Come on down for the FUN 


Cadboro Bay's Neighbourhood Pub 

Reservations Phone 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 
Fax 477-2678 for daily specials _ 


Cold Beer Off Sales until B pm everyday 


w 


Sea Measure 

Esthetics & Body Care 
Manicure • Pedicure 
Waxing •Tinting • Facials 
Full Body Relaxation Treatment 
Anti-Stress Back Treatment 


Anita Newberry call for 
4 7 2-2 272 appt. 



#202-2563 
Penrhyn St. 
2nd floor 


s 



3831 Cadboro 
Bay Rd. 

Phone: 477-6831 
Open 7 days a week 


;h 


BRISTOL 

TOWN 


10 % 


Student Discount 
Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 


ja. 



Full Automotive Servicing 

Village Service Mohawk 

“Your Budget Minded Professionals” 

477-5523 

Environmentally Responsible 
Appointments Appreciated 

3485 Cadboro Bay Road 


JL 


1 



Try our 
New Pelt! 


FOODS 



3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

Phone: 477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


STORE HOURS 

Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8am-7:30pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 


Interac 


f 



CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 

477-2131 


• Prescriptions 

(we accept student extended Medical Card) 

• Drugs & Sundries 

• Post Office/Fax service 

• Films & Photo service 

• Cards & Gifts 

• Telephone cards/photocopying 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm Sun 12-5 pm 

3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


CADBORO BAY 
CHIROPRACTIC 

Dr. Barry Curran 


477-1133 


i\PR^ 



2571 Penrhyn St. 


Referrals accepted tut not required 
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all events free unless otherwise indicated 



“Space Lost, Space Regained 9 and 
other works by the Chapman 
Group. March 30 - April 29. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 
721-8298. 

Warrior Women Spring Fever 
from April 6 to 14. (Maltwood). 
721-8298. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Through March 27. $16/6.50. 
721-8000. 


athletics 

All day. Maritime Life Spring 
Swimming Nationals. Continues 
March 20. Saanich Commonwealth 
Pool. (Athletics). 721-8406. 

lectures 

3.-00 pm The Mystery of Gamma-Ray 
Bursts Sir Martin Rees, Astronomer 
Royal. Colloquium. Elliott 168. 

(Physics & Astronomy). 721-8819. 

music 

1230 pm. Fridaymusic. School of 
Music voice students. Admission by 
donation. MacLaurin B125. (Music). 
721-7903. 

8.-00 pm UVic Wind Symphony 
Concert. $10/8 McPherson Theatre 
box office. Univ. Centre Auditorium. 
386-612L 

other 

8.00 am Back to the Future? 
Prospects for Reform in Post-Suharto 
Indonesia. Asia-Pacific Initiatives 
Colloquium. Cadboro Commons 
Conference Centre. (Asia-Pacific 
Initiatives). Please call to register 
721-7020. 

330 pm Environmental Resource 
Valuation: Some Problems with 
Current Methodology. Michael Burns, 
Flinders Univ. Econometrics Collo¬ 
quium. Business & Economics 363. 
(Economics). 721-8532. 


athletics 

IChOO am. Vikes Spring Cup. Men’s 
and Women’s soccer. Continues March 
21. UVic Warm up Track. (Athletics). 
721-8406. 

LOO pm Graham Clark Memorial 
(Men's) Rugby Game. Wallace Field. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

lectures 

800 pm. Back to the Beginning: 
Understanding our Universe. Sir 
Martin Rees, Astronomer Royal. 
President’s Distinguished Lecture 
Series. Univ. Centre Auditorium. 
(Physics & Astronomy). 721-8819. 

music 

230 pm Saxophone Class Recital. 
Admission by donation. MacLaurin 
B125. (Music). 721-7903. 

8:00 pm Graduating Composers' 
Concert: II. MacLaurin B125. (Music). 
721-7903. 


lectures 

LOO pm Taking Care of the Future. 
Begbie 158 and 159- (Law, Continuing 
Studies). 721-8481. 

music 

230 pm Victoria Symphony Concert. 
$28/15 at McPherson Theatre box 
office. Univ. Centre Auditorium. 
386-612L 

300 pm. Violin Class Recital. 
Admission by donation. MacLaurin 
B125. (Music). 721-7903. 


8:00 pm. Basically Bach. Admission 
by donation. MacLaurin B125. (Music). 
721-7903. 

other 

200 p.m. The Phoenix Bard: A 
Graduate Student Symposium. 
Phoenix Theatre. (Theatre). 721-8008. 


lectures 

230 pm. Cultural Diversity and the 
Conversation of Justice: Cavell, 
Consent and Political Voice. Dr. 

David Owen, Southampton Univ. 1996 
Classroom Bldg. C113. (Political 
Science). 721-7486. 

music 

8:00 p.m. Victoria Symphony Concert. 
$28/15 at McPherson Theatre box 
office. Univ. Centre Auditorium. 386- 
612L 

8:00 pm Bachelor of Music Graduat¬ 
ing Recital. Niki Bysouth, trumpet. 
MacLaurin B125. (Music). 721-7903. 

seminars 

1230 pm. Hong Kong: Repositioning 
the Canadian Connection. Mr. Colin 
Russel, Consul General of Canada, 
Hong Kong. Human & Social Develop¬ 
ment A260. (Asia-Pacific Initiatives). 
721-7020. 


lectures 

330 pm Applications for Acoustic 
Seabed Classification — From 
Habitat to Submarines. Bill Collins, 
Quester Tangent Corporation. (Earth 
& Ocean Sciences, Earth & Ocean 
Research). Elliott 062.721-8848. 

700 pm. Music on the Net and the 
Myth of Digital Rights in Canada. 

Burt Harris, Vancouver music and 
artists’ rights lawyer. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching 105. (Engineer¬ 
ing, Law). 472-4249. 

730 pm Intrigue and Entrepreneur¬ 
ship at the Opera: A Day in the Life of 
an 18tb Century Impresario. Dr. 
Gordana Lazarevich, UVic. Provost 
Lecture. 1996 Classroom Bldg. C103- 
721-7636. 

730 pm. Two Theories of Modernity. 
Charles Taylor, McGill Univ. Victoria 
Lecture. Human & Social Develop¬ 
ment A240. (Humanities). 721-7063. 

music 

1230 pm. Dance Showcase. $2 at 
Athletics & Recreational Services or 
at the door. Univ. Centre Auditorium. 
(Athletics). 721-872L 

other 

330 pm The Accuracy of Fundamen¬ 
tal Stock Market Price Estimates. 
Mark Kamstra, SFU. Econometrics 
Colloquium. Business & Economics 
363. (Economics). 721-8532. 


lectures 

4-00 pm The Christian Presence in the 
Middle East: Medieval Painting in 
Lebanon, Syria and Egypt. Dr. Mat 
Immersed. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching 116. (History in Art & 

Studies in Religion & Society). 

721-6325. 

800 pm Charles Ray, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles, Prof, of 
sculpture. A slide presentation of his 
work. MacLaurin A144. Orion Lecture. 
(Visual Arts). 721-8014 

music 

12.00 pm Master of Music Recital. 
Emil Krasich, guitar. MacLaurin B125. 
(Music). 721-7903. 

Thursday, March 25 

athletics 

600 pm. Vikes Men's Rugby vs. 
Berkeley. $3/Free. Centennial 
Stadium. (Athletics). 721-8406. 


lectures 

400 pm. The Spiritual Roots of 
Restorative Justice. Dr. Michael 
Hadley. Clearihue A311. (Studies in 
Religion & Society). 721-6325. 

800 p.m. Women Who Write Opera. 
Donna Zapf. Admission by donation. 
MacLaurin B125. (Music). 721-7903. 

workshops 

430 pm. ESL Speakers and the Law. 
Clearihue A204. (Linguistics, Continu¬ 
ing Studies). 721-7420. 


music 

1230 p.m. Fridaymusic. School of 
Music students in a program for 
various instruments. MacLaurin B125. 
(Music). 721-7903. 


athletics 

230 pm Vikes Men's Rugby vs. 
Stanford. $3/Free. Centennial 
Stadium. (Athletics). 721-8406. 

music 

800 pm. Chorus & Orchestra Concert. 
$12/8 McPherson Theatre box office. 
Univ. Centre Auditorium. 386-612L 

other 

630 pm Native Students Union 
Coffee House. Admission by donation. 
SUB Multi-Purpose Rm. 472-4394 


lectures 

230 pm Sex, Death and Genetic 
Parasites: Tales of an Evolutionary 
Demographer. Daniel Promislow, 
Univ. of Georgia. Cunningham 219. 
(Biology). 721-7094 

music 

800 am Danceworks. Continues 
through March 31. Univ. Centre 
Auditorium. 721-656L 
800 p.m. Bachelor of Music 
Graduating Recital. Chloe Kohut, 
violin. MacLaurin B125. (Music). 
721-7903. 


other 

330 p.m. Robust Regression Estima¬ 
tion for Linear Models. Julie Zhou, 
UVic. Econometrics Colloquium. 
Business & Economics 363. (Econom¬ 
ics). 721-8532. 


athletics 

600 pm Vikes Men's Rugby vs. UC 
Davis. $3/Free. Centennial Stadium. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

lectures 

700 pm. The Coming of Age of 
Violence Prevention: Building 
Bridges Between University-Based 
Research and Community Practice. 
Dr. Sheppard G. Kellam, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Lansdowne Lecture. 
1996 Classroom Bldg. C112. (Psychol¬ 
ogy). 721-7324 

music 

1200 pm Master of Music Recital. 
Gabriel Solomon, violin. MacLaurin 
B125. (Music). 721-7903. 

8.00 pm. Bachelor of Music Graduat¬ 
ing Recital. Danny Tones, percussion. 
MacLaurin B125. (Music). 721-7903. 

Thursday, April I 

lectures 

400 p.m. Rhetoric, Change, and 
the Academic Study of Religion. 
Dr. Johannes N. Vorster, Univ. of 
South Africa. Clearihue A311. 
(Studies in Religion & Society). 
721-6325. 



Jobs well done 


Shields of honour are displayed by Dr. Larry McCann (geography) 
and Dr. Nancy Turner (environmental studies) after both were 
presented with new awards from the faculty of social sciences. 
McCann, an urban historical geographer, won bis award as out¬ 
standing teacher of the year and Turner, an etbnobotanist, won her 
award for the year's outstanding research. The wooden shields were 
carved by aboriginal artist Charles Elliott and will be permanently 
displayed in the faculty dean's office. 


workshops 

430 pm Using Audio Visual 
Materials in the ESL/EFL Classroom. 
Clearihue A204. (Linguistics, Continu¬ 
ing Studies). 721-7420. 


lectures 

730 pm Romansch: eine 
Minoritatensprache in der Schweiz 
und im Nordosten Italiens Heidi 
Lichtenstein. Lecture in German. 
Clearihue C305. (Germanic Studies). 
721-7316. 


other 

230 pm. Multidisciplinarity, 
Internationalization, the New 
Technologies: Whither Social Sciences? 
Faculty of Social Sciences Colloquium 
No. 6. Dunsmuir Lodge. (Social 
Sciences). 721-7064 
730 pm. Iam Alcohol: Healing the 
Wounded Warrior. Don Burnsticks; 
comedian Winston Wuttunee. Univ. 
Centre Auditorium. (Social Work). 
721-6274 

Friday, April 16 

seminars 

3:00 pm Increasing School Quantity 
versus Quality in a Less-Developed 
Country: Impact on Children from 
Low- and High-Income Households. 
Anil Deolalikar, Univ. of Washington. 
Business & Economics 363. (Econom¬ 
ics). 721-8532. 


The deadline for calendar submissions for the April 16 
issue of the Ring is April 9 at 4:00 p.m. 

Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 

Calendar submissions may be sent to Donna Barker, 
at UVic Communications Services, email: dbarker@uvic.ca 


LIFE’S PROBLEMS 
AFFECT ALL OF US 

The UVic Employee & Family 
Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service 
available FREE OF CHARGE to 
UVic employees & eligible 
dependents. 

Counselling is completely 

CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

• All regular / continuing employees 

• All temporary / visiting / sessional 
appointed for a minimum of three 
months at 0.5 FTE or more 

• Dependent family members 
anywhere in Canada 

Call UVic’s service provider 
INTERLOCK 727-2861 
1-888-227-7897 


McPherson Library 
Hours, April 2-20 

Monday - Friday 8 a.m. -11 p.m. 
Saturday 11 a.ra. -11 p.m. 

Sunday 12 pan. -11 p.m. 

Apri 12 (Good Friday) CLOSED 
Saturday, April 3 11 a.m. -11 p.m. 

Sunday, April 4 12 p.m. -11 p.m. 

Monday, April 5 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
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